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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1831. 


VERITAS ET VARIETAS. \ 





SCENES IN SCOTLAND, DESCRIPTION OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT’S HOUSE, &c.* 





We have often had a desire to see the country of Burns, and the 
‘Gentle Shepherd,’ and Wallace, and ‘ Tweedside,’ and the Scotch 
Novels ; and are pleased when we can get hold of a ‘ picture-book,’ 
that helps our imagination about it. The volume mentioned below 
appears to be a concentration of much that has been written on the 
subject; the engravings are on a miniature scale, but upon the 
whole neatly and agreeably done ; and altogether, we can recommend 
this compendium, as cheap and comprehensive. The author, we 
think, is hasty in pronouncing the following story to be without 
foundation. The proofs pointed out by the exhibitors of the work- 
manship may be absurd, yet the tradition, as is often the case, be 
founded in truth. It is not at all improbable, that a blow half in 
anger at his interference, and half in jealousy at his skill, may have 
béen the death of an artist’s apprentice in old times. The author is 
speaking of the Chapel of Roslyn :— 


‘The master-mason, it is said, meeting with difficulties in the 
execution of his design, found it necessary to go to Rome, where 
the design had been drawn, for information. One of his appren- 
tices carried on the work in his absence; and, it is alleged, even 
executed some portions of it which had puzzled his master. In 
particular, it is said, he finished a fine fluted pillar which stands 
near the high altar. It is still called the apprentice’s pillar. It is 
richly ornamented with wreaths of foliage and flowers, highly re- 
lieved, and twisted spirally round it. 
stung with envy of the great abilities of his apprentice, slew him 
with a blow of a mason’s hammer. In support of this tale, the old 
woman who shows the building points out, not only the pillar itself, 
but several heads supporting brackets in the wall, said to be the heads 
ofthe parties. One is that of the master; another that of the 
apprentice, whose wound is marked with red ochre; and the head 
of.a weeping female is said to represent that of his mother. There 
can be little doubt that this tale is entirely fiction; and it may be 
observed, that the head pointed out as that of the unfortunate ap- 
prentice exhibits a bearded old man.’ 

_So earnest is the author to disclaim all faith in this story, that in 
the passage above quoted, the words ‘ it is said,’ or ‘ alleged,’ are 
repeated no less than five times. A similar conscientiousness (the 
spirit of which, by the way, we highly approve) may be observed in 
the following account of Hawthornden :— 

* This place is remarkable for hayiag been the property and the 
residence of William Drummond, a celebrated Scottish poet and 
historian. To this beautiful retreat, Ben Jonson, the English dra- 
matist, walked all the way from London, for the purpose of visiting 
Drummond, and spending a few weeks with him. Drummond was 
very zealously attached to the cause of Charles the First, and it is 


said that the fate of that monarch hastened the poet’s death. He | 


died the 4th of December 1649. 


‘It is situated on the North Esk, about half a mile below Roslyn | 


Castle. In walking from the one to the other, there is a succession of 
beautiful and romantic scenery. The banks of the river are broken 


and abruptly precipitous, and almost on every spot where a tree | 


can grow, they are covered with wood. The House of Hawthorn- 
den.is situated upon the summit of a precipice which overhangs the 
south side of the river. Immediately under it, are several curious 
caves, which have apparently been hewn out of the rock. Various 
conjectures have arisen as to the origin of these caves; among 
others, it is said they were the stronghold of the Pictish Kings, 
One of them is denominated the King’s gallery, another the King’s 
bedchamber, and a third the guard-room. Detached from the 
principal caves, is a small one called the cypress grove, where, it is 
said, Drummond composed many of bis poems.’ 

The author gives us a view of Craigcrook Castle, the seat of the 
present celebrated Lord Advocate; and one of Abbotsford, the resi- 
dence of Sir Walter Scott, in Selkirkshire ; a picturesque, but singu- 
larly irregular building :=— 

* This mansion-house stands on a slip of level ground at the foot 


* Scenes in Scotland, with Historical Illustrations and Biographical 


Anecdotes, By John Leighton, I'sq. Author of Descriptive Illustrations 
of Views on the Clyde, Scottish Lakes. &c. Embellished with Forty eight 
Engravings. 12mo, pp. 168. A. Griffia and Co, Glasgow. 


of an overhanging bank on the south, or, more properly speaking, 
the east bank of the Tweed, which here makes a bend towards the 
north. ..... The house itself, as will be seen from the engraving, 
is a strange, fantastic structure, setting utterly at defiance those 
principles of uniformity, to which modern architects attach so mueh 
importance. It may be described as consisting of a large tower, 
with several smaller ones clustering around it, all built of fine gray 
granite. The roofs are diversified by all manner of antique chimney- 
tops, battlements, and turrets; the windows are scattered over the 
building with appropriate irregularity, both of dimensions and posi- 
tion; and in many places the spaces beneath or above fhem not 
unfrequently occupied with saintly niches and chivalrous coats of 
arms. Altogether, it bears a close resemblance to some of the ald 
English manor-houses of Queen Elizabeth’s time, in which the forms 
of the religious and warlike architecture of the middle ages are not 
untastefully blended together. Internally the house is as singular in 
its appearance, as it is externally. The roofs of some of the rooms 
are loaded with fac-similes of: the best decorations of Melrose 
Abbey; the windows glow with the rich achievements of all the old 
families of border renown ;.and the walls are covered with hauberks, 








. / 
The master, on his return, 


jacks, actons, bills, brands, claymores, targets, and every weapon of 
foray warfare. Sir Walter has clothed the banks of the Tweed, in 
every direction around his mansion, with young woods ; aud nothing 
can be more soft and beautiful than the surrounding scenery. 
Scarcely a single house is to be: seen, and excepting on the rich low 
lands close by the river, the country seems to be entirely on the 
| hands of the shepherd. It is hardly possible to imagine a more 
_ lovely river than the far-famed and classic Tweed, which flows past 
| the house. It is as clear as the smallest brook, and the white peb- 
bles may be counted on its bottom; yet it is broad and deep, and 
above all, extremely rapid. It rises sometimes considerably above 
its usual height, but at all times it seems to fill its bed magnificently.’ 
Pere * Sir Walter Scott was bred to the profession of the law, 
but he early left the practice of the bar for, to him, the more con- 
genial pursuit of poetry and literature. It would be exceedingly 
superfluous in us to make any remarks here on works so well known 
and so universally appréciated as the poems and novels of the 
author of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” and * Waverley;’ or to 
enter upon any disquisition as to his genius or his extensive learn- 
ing. All these have been so repeatediy discussed, and his high 
powers so generally admitted, that even those least acquainted with 
the literature of the day, are familiar with them. It is impossible 
but to remark, however, notwithstanding the high rank he has 
obtained in the republie of letters, that nothing can be more simple 
and unassuming than the manners of Sir Walter. There is pro- 
bably no kind of rank which it is so difficult for a stranger to bear 
with perfect ease as the nobility of universally-honoured genius ; 
but all this sits as lightly upon this great man as ever did a plumed 
helm upon the head of one of his own graceful knights.’ 


This simile, though it has an air of being in keeping, is not so 
good perhaps as it may seem; but we can readily believe what the 
author says of the fact, and are thankful to him for this pleasing 
| account of Sir Walter’s house and grounds. The great novelist, 
we see, clings to past times, not only in his imagination, but 
with all the assistance he can get from things palpable. He loads 
| his roofs and his walls with whatsoever he can procure of their 
actual stuff and substance ; grapples withthem in old gauntlets ; and 
by an involuntary version of the prophecy, makes the reaping hooks 
and ploughshares of his literature consist of their very swords and 
spears. It is idle perhaps to wish that he felta little more for times 
present and future. We might not have had his admirable books, 
if he had not been thus wrapt. up in the past. One reformer more 
| may be dispersed with, even in the shape of a great man ; hut his 
| writings will have enriched the world, aye even the cause,of reform 
itself; for his genius is for us, though his will is against. The au- 
thor of Ivanhoe, and Old Mortality, and Quentin Durward, speaks 
oracles against despots and old prejudices, even when he does not 
intend it. : 

Lanarkshire has many celebrated men, among whom Mr Leighton 
mentions Dr Moore, his son, Sir John Moore, Mr Campbell, Allan 
Ramsay, &c. The author of the:Gentle Shepherd was bora in the 
village of Leadhills; his father was manager of the Earl of Hope- 
toun’s mines; and Allan, ‘in his fifteenth year, was bound appren- 

ice to a wig-maker. He very soon becameiknown as a poet; and 
as he usually published his poemsin detached pieces, it was custom- 
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ary for the people of Edinburgh to send to the booksellers for 
“ Ramsay's last piece.” He afterwards became a bookseller; and | 
established the first circulating library in Scotland.’ 

Dunbartonshire gave birth to Smollett ; and, according to tradi- 
tion, to no less a personage than the patron Saint of Ireland:— 

‘St Patrick is said to have been born in this county, in the | 
parish of Kilpatrick ; so named from this circumstance. By one | 
account, his father is said to have been a presbyter, and bis grand- | 
father a deacon, and that he was carried captive to Ireland, and sold | 
to one of the petty princes of the country, who employed him for | 
some time as a swineherd. A different accouat of his emigration | 
is given, however, in the traditions of this part of the country. The | 
devil being provoked by his sanctity and success in preaching the | 
gospel, sent a band of his auxiliaries, the witches, to annoy the | 
saint. The witches fell upon him so furiously, that he was forced | 
to seek safety in flight. Finding a little boat upon the Clyde, he 
went into it, and set off for Ireland. The witches are said, in their | 


rage at his escape, to have torn an enormous rock from aneighbour-— 
ing mountain, which they hurled after him with deadly purpose. 

ey missed their aim, however ; the ponderous mass fell harmless, 
and has since been converted into Dunbarton Castle.’ ' 


’ Ayrshire and Aberdeenshire both claim the honour of having 
given birth to the ‘ Lass of Puatie’s Mill.’ In the statistical ac- 
count of the parish of Keith-hall, in the latter county, ‘itis said that 
her maiden-name was Anderson. About twenty-five years ago, a 
great grandson of her’s, aged 89, and several other descendants, 
atill resided in this district. 
Mill, in Keith-hall; of Tulliekearie, in Fintry ; and Standing Stones 
ia the parish of Dyce. From her beauty and fortune, or both, she 
had many admirers. One Langater, Laird of Boddom, in New 


Machar parish, wished to carry her off, but was interrupted by a | 


dog, and very roughly handled by her father, who was called Black 
John Anderson. In revenge, he wrote an ill-natured song, of which 
her great grandson remembered these words,— 


* Ye’ll tell the gowk that gets her, 
He gets but my auld sheen.’ 


We will conclude our extracts with a few lines in a pleasanter 
spirit. They were written impromptu, some years since, in a book 
kept in the Inn at Lanark, in which those who visited the Falls of 
Stonebyres entered their names. They have a dash like the sub- 
ject. We think we have seen somewhere an effusion of this kind, 
very pleasant, from the pen of Mr Southey. Perhaps this is them. 


* What fools are mankind, 
And how strangely inclined, 
‘Yo come from all places, 
With horses and chaises, 
By day and by dark, 
To the falls of Lanark ; 
For, good people, after all 
What is a waterfall ¢ 
It comes roaring and grumbling, 
And leaping and tumbling, 
And hoppiag and skipping, 
And foaming and dripping, 
And struggling and toiling, 
And bubbling and boiling, 
And beating and jumping, 
And bellowing and thumping, 
I have much more to say upon 
Beth Cora Linn and Bonnington, 
But the trunks are tied on 
And I must be gone.’ 


We suspect that some of our author’s celebrated men will be stran- 
gers to posterity. 
THE ABBEY LANDs. 
In order toascertain how far they are availatle to the Necessities of 
the State. Bury: printed by L. Birchinall and Son. 





A Pampucet under the above pithy and startling title has just been 
printed, apparently for private circulation. Whether it proceeds 
from the jolly vengeance of a Tory, or the cunning of a Radical, it 
will hardly be perused without emotion by anybody to whom it 
applies; that is to say, provided his eyes are not ‘blinded with 
fatness,’ and he can discern anything out of the pale of his privi- 
leges and park-walls. The Whig Lords must feel it a particularly 
hard thrust, especially those among them who are aware of the 
motives that have been attributed to their ancestors at the Revolu- 
tion. For our parts, we are aware of the mixed motives that are 
accustomed to influence most people, and are thankful for the 
impulses that actuate the reforming part of the House of Lords, 
hoping that their virtue will help us to all the good possible, whe- 
ther contemplated in their calculati ms or not, and that their pos- 
terity will be as glad of it as our own. We do not believe that the 


Her father was proprietor of Patie’s | 


ee 


Whig Lords will be influenced by this drechure, however they may 
dislike it. They have probably been induced to think, with great 
reason, that Reform is the only thing in the present state of society, 
that can keep coronets on people’s heads much longer ; and to 
those other lords, who may look upon the two-penny post letter 
containing it as a god-send in the style of the one that cautioned 
the Catholic Peer in the time of Guy Fawkes, we have only to say 
this ‘plain, natural truth,’ as Swift or rather Lord Chatham hag 
it,—if you don’t reform yourselves, the nation will reform you with 
a vengeance ; and this gentleman who writes on the Abbey Lands, 
will begin with you first, if you offer to believe otherwise. 

Our author writes like we know not what,—like a Reformer, an 
Anti-Reformer, a Catholic, a ‘ Jack-Priest,’ a Tithe-man over his 
tenth-bottle ; or like Will Somers, when he thought he might ven- 
ture his head with a foolscap on it. His style is that of the slang 
| Tory magazines. His printing is as irritable with Italics as that of 
Swift. We have left them almost all out, as making discrimination 
indiscriminate. Whoever he is, or whatever crick in his head has 


/made him write, his pamphlet must have made a sensation among 


| the tables of the Upper Houses, and we here give the main parts of 
it.—The following is his commencement :— 


‘As some daring reformers have declared their intention of 
bringing in a bill to remove the poor laws off their own shoulders, 
| and saddle the tithes and church property with them, let us see how 
| far the thing is practicable. In the first place it is impossible, as 

half the tithes of the kingdom are in the hands of profane laymen, 
of lay impropriators. They might be made useful in this case with. 
out injustice, as they were originally obtained by violence and rob- 
bery, but the property of the church in the hands of the clergy at 
present, is barely sufficient to support the establishment. These 
learned gents are on a wrong scent, the lands they allude to are not 
| equal to the business, but I can tell them what are, the abbey lands. 
There would be some sense in applying them to those purposes, as 
| they were originally intended for acts of charity, &c., not for swell- 
| ing the pomp and dignity of their present occupiers, As the abbey 

lands are so rich, and the remnant of the church property so swall, 
how can you hesitate a moment where to strike your reforming 
talons ? 

* King Henry VIII, at different times, suppressed six hundred and 
forty-five monasteries, of which twenty-eight had abbots, who en- 
| joyed a seat in Parliament. Ninety colleges were demolished in 
| several counties ; two thousand, three hundred and seventy-four 
| chantries and free chapels; and one hundred and ten hospitals. 
| The whole revenue of these establishments amounted to an immense 
; sum. 
| ‘Great murmurs were everywhere excited against these vio- 
lences ; and men much questioned, whether priors or monks, who 
| were only trustees or tenants for life, could by any deed, however 
voluntary, transfer to the King the entire property of thcir estates, 
and certainly not, say I. 

‘In order to reconcile the people to such mighty innovations, 
they were told by the King and his Ministers, that the King would 
never henceforth have occasion to levy taxes, but would he able, 
| from the abbey lands alone, to bear, during war as well as peace, the 
| whole charges of the government, While such topics were employed 
| to pacify the populace, the King took an effectual method of en- 
| gaging the nobility and gentry to take part with his measures: He 
| either made a gift of the revenues of convents to his favourites and 
| courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or exchanged them for other 
| Jands on very disadvantageous terms. He was so profuse in these 
| liberalities, that he is said to have given an old woman the whole 

revenues of a convent, as a reward for making a pudding, which 
happened to gratify his palate. 

* Beside the land possessed by the monasteries, the regular clergy 
enjoyed a considerable part ef the benefices of England, and of the 
tithes, annexed to them; and these were also at this time transe 
ferred to the crown, and by that means came into the hands of lay- 
men: an abuse which many zealous churehmen regarded as the 
most criminal sacrilege. The King, however, not to give offence 
by too sudden an innovation, bound the new proprietors of abbey- 
lands to support the ancient hospitality. But this engagement was 
fulfilled in very few placcs, and for a very short time. 

* The abbey lands, Ict me tell you, geutlemen, are worth looking 
after; they were reckoned, you know, at one-third of the land of 
the whole kingdom ; their revenues therelore were immense, enough 
to provide for all the wants of the state, and for all the rats and 
beggars of the nation, noble as well as ignoble. So give up your 
designs on the tithes, which are but a trifling concern, a mere drop 
of water in the ocean, as half the tithes of the kingdom, as I said 
before, are not paid to the church now, but are in the hands of 
| profane laymen, lay impropriators. So aim at nobler sport, at 
higher game, at the abbey lands, my friends. Some noble Lords 
| will cut up well, they will tallow well in the cawl and on the kid- 
| neys, as Burke says of the Duke of Bedford. Vide his Letter to 
the Duke of Bedford. Sion House, Bury Abbey,* St Alban’s, 
Thorney Abbey, Woburn Abbey, &c. without end, are worth look- 
ing after. 





| 


* « The possessions and privileges of Bury Abbvy,’ says Yates, * may be 
reasonably estimated at this time (1804) at 500,000/. per annum.’ What 
are they worth now then? 600,0002, at least. 


| 
| 
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“~ But after all, what good did the spoliation of the abbeys do ? 
why, it only enriched the commissioners and a few of the King’s 
favourites, and a pack of whores and rogues. It did the nation at 

a great injury, for it turned out of their habitations a set of 
yseful and industrious people, and threw them on the wide world 
for support. Hence the Poor-laws; there was no occasion for 
them before. They were well supported by the abbeys, where 
roast-beef was served out by the yard, not doled out by the mouth- 
ful, as in our dandy times. 

‘Almost all the richest of the English aristocracy derived their 
yast possessions from the spoils of the reformation, says Hallam. 
This is well known to have been the case with the houses of Caven- 
dish and Russell. The Earl of Shrewsbury amassed by marriage | 
the greater part of the Cavendish wealth, and the Duke of Newcas- 
tle in the same way. It was not that these estates were always the 
gifts of the crown; but they were — purchases; the circu- 
jating capital being in no degree equal to the vast territories which 
were brought to market ; the hundred of Tavistock, for instance, all 
belonging to the abbey of Tavistock, which has never done one hun- 
dredth part of the good which the old abbots used to do before. 
The foundation of the Fitzwilliam estates was by advantageous pur- 
chases of abbey-lands in the time of Henry the Eighth. The Mar- 
quis of Winchester and Lord Pembroke, cum multis aliis, the Duke 
of Somerset to wit, “ whose zeal for the reformation was undoubt- 
edly invigorated by the numerous grants of the abbey lands made | 
to him after the suppression of the monasteries,”—Mirror, Part 107. | 

.242,—were great sharers of the abbey lands, says Naunton. How- 
ever these lands are now all forfeited, as they have not kept up the | 





hospitality of the old abbots, which they were bound to do by the | who at the same time is the creditor that pursues him. 


deed of gift or purchase. 


However, let them produce their title 
deeds, if they have any. 


«As these reforming Lords owe all they possess to the spoils of | 


the reformation, it is no wonder that they still cry out for reform, 
as long as there is anything to be got by it. It’s time, therefore, 
that they were reformed themselves ; +o strip them of their ill-got- 
ten wealth as naked as they were born; turn them topsey turvey as 
they want to serve all the world. 

‘The snob’s reform at Northampton, the other day, is the most 
delightful specimen of reform I ever met with. The snobbish mul- 
titude made Lords pull off their great coats, and Ladies their petty- 
coats, before they presumed to harangue their high mightinesses. 
Bravo! that’s the way to reform my Lord Grey and my Lord John 
Russell, oh. So reform, reform, I say. But what a shame for a 
pack of fellows who are wallowing in the spoils of the abbey lands 
to quarter all their poor kinsmen on the parish, i. e on the nation; 
oh, for shame if you have any. ° ” ° ° - 

‘Oh, you fools, why don’t you stand up, and defend yourselves, 
and not succumb in this cowardly way to a pack of reforming 
rascals, Jesuits, et id onme genus. “ Si cum Jesu Itis, non cum 
Jesuitis : Si cum Jesuitis, non cum Jesu Itis.” 

‘The reclaiming of the abbey lands will enable you to get rid of 
the poor-rates and the malt duties, which are intolerable at present, 
and would ease you in a thousand other ways, and as reforming 
farmers say, will ease us a tight bit in our rents and tithes. Yes, 
reforming Gents, much more than spoliating the Church can ever 
do. A la diable.’ 


Our summary friend concludes with a recommendation to people 
to reform themselves, their wives, and families; but we beg leave 
to say they are plainly doing all this in reforming Tuk House ! 


CHAT AND MISCELLANILES. 


Pressinc To THE Marx.—At a recent trial of skill in archery 
the Dizbeian gold medal was awarded to the Captain of Numbers, the Rev 
Mr Adams, and the silver medal to the Lientenaut of Numbers, the Rev. M 
Burronghs.—Qu.—Are their Reverences as expert at Deuteronomy as a 
Numbers ? 


Beccarr’s Suetis.—Beccari made many curious experiments | 
on the phosphoric light, as it is called, which becomes visibie on bodies | 


brought in'o a dark room, after having been previously exposed to the sun 
shine. It appears from these experiments, that almost all inflammable bodies 
possess this quality in a greater or less degree ; white paper or linen thus ex- 
amined, after having been exposed to the sunshine, is luminous to an extra- 


ordinary dexree ; and ifa person sit up in a dark room puts one of his 
hands out into the suo’s light, for a short time and then retracts it, he will be 


able to see that hand distinetly, and not the other. 


Sermva A Coronatron.—A sad mistake was once made at court 
by the beautiful and celebrated Duchess of Hamilton. Shortly before the 
death of George Il, and while he was greatly indisposed, upon becoming 
Duchess of Hamilton, she was presented to his Majesty. The King, who was 
particularly pleased with the natural elegance and artlessness of her man- 
ner, indulved in a Jong conversation wiih her Grace. In the course of this 
téte-a-téte, his Majesty asked her if she had seen this, and if she had seen 
that, and how she liked this, and how she liked the o'her. ‘Oh!’ said the 
Duchess (with great animation) ‘I have seen everything ; there is only one 
thing in the world that I wish to see, and Ido long so much to see that.’ 
The enriosity of the Monarch was so greatly excited to know what was this 
wonderful thing she was so anxious to see, that he eagerly asked her what it 
was, ‘A coronation,’ replied the thoughtless Duchess; nor was she at all 
conscious of the mistake she had made, till the King took her hand witha 
sigh, and with a melancholy expression, replied, ‘I apprehend you have 
not long to wait, you will soon have your wish.” Her Grace was over- 
whelmed with confusion. 





_rence of a joke,—some haunting piece of humour, or personal cha- 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarxet.—Gay Mannering—John Jones—Belles Have at Ye All. 
ENnGLisH Opera.—The Evil Eye—The Pi que—Jonathan in England. 
































































HayYMARKET. 
A LAUGHABLE and successful little piece, in one act, was brought 
out here last night, under the promising patronymic of John Jones ; 
for names of this kind generally imply some quaint and familiar recur- 


racter, or involuntary importance ; and our expectations were lite- 
rally and very agreeably fulfilled. 

John Jones, the everlasting individual concerned on this occasion, 
is a young gentleman (Mr Vininc) who is permitted by his father 
(Garrie) to cultivate the acquaintance of Miss Eliza Milton (Mrs 
Humpy) upon the supposition that he is a Mr Smith, son of a late 
friend of his. Mr Smith, however, alias John Jones, happening to 
be (we did not hear why) a very undone young gentleman, pursued 
by bailiffs, and unable to maintain a wife, recedes with unusual 
generosity before the claims of one Mr Goodluck (Farren) an 
elderly personage, who has become enamoured of his mistress, and 
The piece 
commences at the moment when Smith, having ridden his horse 
across the Thames, and being supposed by the bailiffs to be drowned 
(a sailing boat having hidden him from their sight) snatches an 
interview with his mistress, to tell her how he is situated, to re- 
nounce her hand, and take leave of her for ever. He has not been 
gone long, leaving her less satisfied than ever with her other inamo- 
rato, when the latter, to her astonishment, comes in, bringing Mr 
Smith back with him. Smith, in his hurry to be off again from 
the bailiffs, had ridden his horse plump against his rival’s gig, and 
thrown him out. Goodluck does not know him by sight: Smith in 
common decency is obliged to help him into the house; and Good- 
luck (who is one of those querulous people that think heaven and 
earth conspire to make everything go counter to their wishes, and 
that they cannot go out of doors without an umbrella but the sky 
seizes the opportunity of raining) begins accounting for the muddy 
| and miserable figure he cuts, by relating, first the catastrophe of the 
| gig, and then all the misfortunes he has encountered through the 
instrumentality of a sort of human fiend that has haunted him, one 
John Jones. Jones has ousted him out of a place he expected tu 





_and Goodluck returns in a state of nervous horror, or as he popu- 




























































have in the War-office. Jones dishonoured a quantity of his bills. 
| Jones evaded his bailiffs; and finally, Jones is drowned in the 
Thames, which he thinks particularly hard, because he has at once 
eluded his vengeance, and put him to another expense. To shew 
how ‘contrary’ (as the maid-servants say) everything is sure to be 
with him, he cannot set out to be married, but he is thrown out of 
a gig; and the young lady shewing symptoms of deferring the mar- 
riage under his present muddy and anti-bridal circumstances, he 
swears in a frenzy, that he is quite certain he shall not be married 
/at all. Something will be sure to prevent it. John Jones would, 
| if he were alive. John Jones is all this time at his elbow, in the 
shape of Mr Smith, and begins to wonder at events as much as the 
Goodluck, affected by the attentions that have been paid him 
by Smith, makes a friend of him, and finding that he knows the lady, 
entreats his influence with her for the conclusion of the marriage. 

The new comer leaves the room, to go and breakfast after his 
journey, and the lover is searching his pockets in vain for a letter 
he had written to his mistress, when a crash of crockery is heard, 


other. 


larly terms it, ‘excitement.’ He is very apt, he says, to be ‘ex- 
cited.’ Excitement is what he is subject to. He owns it. He is 
now excited in a very dreadful degree by a letter, which he has 
picked up, and which (in the genteel license of a modern farce) he 
had opened ; for what should he behold, peeping out at the side of 
it as it lay, but the dreaded name of John Jones. Jones is alive! 
He has read the letter, and found it written by Jones. Jones is in 
the neighbourhood ; and what is more, is in love with his intended 
wife! He knew it. He knew it must be so. Jones is the man, 
destined by his most Jonesian fate to cross him at every turn. 
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Drowning can’t do for him, nor custom stale 
His infinite Jonesity. 


He implores Smith’s aid to guard him against this man, and to 
hasten the marriage. Smith applies to the lady, who, to oblige her 
fatker, and hoping that something new may happen, seems to give 
her consent; and Goodluck is plucking up a moment of courage and 
felicity, when a letter is brought him. It announces a death he 
had looked for, and contains an account of a legacy. Highly ‘ ex- 
cited,’ he cannot read it, and puts it into the hands of Smith, who 
is to favour the company with the contents. 

Now Smith, alias Jones, is also a relative of the deceased ; 
and the will, which is recited amidst the tears and panegyrics 
of Goodluck, purports that an estate of so many thousands is 
left to the said Goodluck, provided it be ascertained that death 
has deprived the world of another person to whom the whole 
estate is otherwise left; to wit, John Jones!! Goodluch is 
nearly suffocated by this intelligence: but he ‘knew’ it :— 
of ‘course it must be so :—fate had always intended it :—Jones 
has ever been his bane, his ghost, his fiend :—Jones must be in his 
very pocket :—he is ‘ all over Jones :’—he will ‘ die of Jones ’— 
the Coroner’s Jury will bring in their inquest,—‘ Died of John 
Jones.’ 

But where can the fiend be? Where is this horrible John Jones ? 
Let him stand forward :—Goodluck, in a paroxysm of fright and 
desperation, wishes to face him, that he may know his worst. 
"Enter the bailiffs in full pursuit, to accomplish the unhappy man’s 
destiny. Smith is Jones ! 
and amazement to find that the very man has been about him all the 


while !—that he has been hugging him as his friend,—taking his 


dzmon to his bosom! In vain Jones turns out to be the most 
generous of men, and proposes to divide the fortune, on condition 
that the lady is given up. Goodluck cannot at first reconcile him- 
sélf to the terrible incarnation of his hitherto invisible enemy. He 


grapples with him in a fascination of loathing (all however very 


comically managed by Farren) and it is only by the help of going | 


to an extreme, and making a convulsive merriment of the occasion, 
that the poor, ousted, haunted Goodluck can discover that he is 


well treated, and that he ought to renounce the young lady who | 


loved another. 


We have left ourselves room to say nothing except that Fanren 
played his part in his usual admirable fac-simile style, as like the 


character as could be, and that the reader, from this account of the | 


plot, may perhaps be able to conclude that Mr Bucksvong deserves 
the credit we once gave him in this paper for possessing a genuine 
We like to see a joke well run down, and Mr 
Bucxstone and his bailiffs have certainly done it in the present 


sense of humour. 


instance. ve 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cape's verses are in some respects so good, that they ought to be better, 
Would he have any ol jection to condense them a little, and make all bis 
thymes complete ? Double rhymes ought never to be imperfect, espe- 
cially in good company. 


We shall have an article in a few days, in which the subject mentioned by | 


T. A. will be noticed incidentally We fear we cannot promise more. 


The wish of a Puncuaser From tne Commexcement (whom we should 


have noticed before) shall be taken into consideration. 
The book mentioned by IcNorus will be left at the office next Tuesd \y. 
The Musieal Controversy will be closed to-morrow. A circumstance not 
worth mention has prevented our attending to it this day or two. Onr 


correspondent on the subject will be noticed at the same time. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


GREAT BARGAINS OF BOOTS AND SHOSS. 
Mesers. GAWTHORN and CO. 
“1 Vleet Street, 
Intend SELLING OFF, on SATURDAY NIGHTS, at execeedingiv Low ‘Prices, a 
large assortment of Soiled and Unfashionable BOOTS and SHOES originally made 
to measure), Which have been accamulating for years. 

They consist of Wellington Roots, Gentiemen’s Shoes and lumps, Ladies Kid, 
Morocco, Leather, and Lasting Shues, and Boys’ and Childrens Shoes im great 
7 Gacbosers. in this case, will have a GOOD ARTICLE, of the best materials and 
wotkmanship, for little money :—a bad article, at any price, is dear. 

GAW THORN and Co, beg to observe that this CHEAP SALE will be confined 
to SATURDAY NIGHTS, and cannot be allowed to interfere with their regular 
trade at any other time. 





What horror! What exceeding horror | 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
SHakspPeare’s Tragedy uf 
HAMLET. 
Gertrude, MrsGlover. Ophelia, Miss Taylor. 

Actress, Mrs Newcombe. Claudius, Mr W. Johnson. 
Hamlet, (second time at this Theatre) Mr Kean. Polonius, Mr W. Farren 
Horatio, Mr H. Wallack. Laertes, Mr Brindal. Osrick, Mr Vining 

Rosencrantz, Mr Bartlett. Guildenstern, Mr Coveney. Marcellus, Mr V.Websts 
Bernardo, Mr Newcombe. Francisco, Mr Field Priest, Mr Huckel, 

ae First Actor, Mr Mulleney. Second Actor, Mr a P 
irst Grave-digger, Mr Harley. S:cond Grave-digger, Mr J. ooper 
? Ghost, Mr Cooper. mm nie ; 
After which, (second time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
Guy Goodluck, Mr W, Farren. John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie 
ox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. ; 
To conclude with a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
MANGZUVRING. 

Costanza, Mrs Ashton. Zanetta, Mrs Humby. Count de Villa Mayor, Mr Cooper 
Frederick de Cernay, Mr Brindal. Finesse, Mr Vining. , 





To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; Belles Have at Ye All 


| Below Stairs. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 

Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, Mr’. Millar and Miss Poole. Karozzi, Mr O. Smith, 

Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 

Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


> and High Life 


After which, the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON» 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefleas, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, MrW. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 


To eonclude with (5th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 
JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 

Lady Grossfeeder, Mrs C. Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. Patty, Miss Perry. 
Mrs Lemon, Miss Ferguson. Blanch, Mrs Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 

Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, Mr W. Kennett. 

Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 

Jemmy Larkspur, Mr 0. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath. Butler, Me Minton. 


| 


T»-morrow, The Evil Eye; Old and Young; and The Bottle Imp. 


| SURREY THEATRE. 
| 





An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 

Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Laugton, Miss Somerville. 
| Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 

7 Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 

‘thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr ©. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


| After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exh bition of the CORONATION. 


To which will be added, a Romantic Drama, entitled 
| THE ROBBER’S WIFE. 
} Rose Redland, Mrs Pitzwiiliam. Mr Briarly, Mr Williams. 
Mr Penfuddle, Mr Vale. Larry 0’Gig, Mr D. Pitt. Mark, Mr C, Hill. 
| Sawney Maciile, Mr Rogers. Rody, Mr Honuer, Dresset, Mr Asbury. 
Smelter, Mr Fone. Clippem, Mr C. Young. Mouser, Mr Webb. 
To conclude with the Melo-DPramatic Pantomime, called 
JACK ROBINSON AND HIS MONKEY. 

Isidora Rimiero, Madame Simon. Juan, Miss FE. Clarke. 

Jack Robinson, Mr Vale. Mushapug, Mr BE. J. Parsloe. mmeline, Miss Scott. 


‘Yo-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; the Coronation ; and The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


7 . . s ‘ ry. . r ‘ . 
QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
A New Serious Drama, sn Two Acts, (taken from the French) entitled 
INFANTICIDE. 
Louise de Khinalt, Mra Cooper. Nannette, Mrs Mangeon. 

| The Count Gaspar de Khonait, Mr Norton. Leopold Anberg, Mr Hield. 
| The Sieur Mulheim, Mr Dillon. Alvert, Mr Davis. Be vam, Mr Neville. 
Francisco, Mr G. Lejeune. Jasper Dulartz, Me Sroith. 


After which, the Comedietta, in Two Acta, culled 
MY FRIEND FROM OWN; OR, THE ELECTION, 
| Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Wells Marrery, Miss Horton. 
Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. \llerman Progweii, Mr Bedford. 
Mr Addleton, Mr Portes. Capt. Woodville, Mir Neville. John, Mr Alteroft. 
Kalph, Mr Davis. Chevy, Mir G. Lejeune. Jacet, Mr Jones. 
Mr Vindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
To conclude with av Original Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
| THE DANISH WIPE. 
The Lady ‘ertrude, Miss Oman. 


Mina, Mrs Mavgeon. 
Ernest, Mr Dillon. Godfrid, Mr Norton. 


| Peter Plulfen, Mr Smith. 
| CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 

| The interesting and popular Dr ma, in Three Acts, caded 

| A TALE OF BLOOD, 


Janette, Miss Apjohn. Sieur Armacd, Mr Cooke. 


Robert Arniud, Mr Selby. 
Af.er which (first time) the loughable Musical laterlude, called 
| THE DOUBLE MISTAKE. 
} Ellen, Miss Forde. Capt. Rambleton, Mr Wynne. Varnish, Mr Brougham. 
To conclude with (first time at half-price) Suakspeakc’s Tragedy of 
RICHARD HI. 
Lady Anne, Mrs Selby. Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Moss. Earl of Richmond, Mr Wyane 
AsrLey’s AMPHITHEATER Y.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 
in the Circle—Don Quixote. 
CopurG THearre.—Lhe Victim of St Vincent.-—The 
Orphan of Paris. 

Turatrre.—A London Tradesmau’s Life.— 
Victorine. 

VauxmaLtL Garvens.— Variety of Entertainments. 


PAVILION 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the 


Kautor are to 


addressed) ; sold by Onwhyn, 4 Catherme street, Strand ; at 


Kuens’ Library, Old Bonu street; by Cuarret; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birehin lane, Cornhill; Firep, Air strvet, Piccadilly; Maks, 145 Oxtord street; Kenn: ti, Corner of Bow street; Lux Nour, Theatrical 
Agent. 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyb, 42 Frith street, Soho; TouLinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Haxgis, Bow Street; TP. Tiennay, 74 Drury Lane, 


Comer of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Revnect, at the Pri ting Ofice 


,45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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